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Is HE POPEN JOY 9 received many notes from her, though 
° none so interesting on the whole as was 
BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE. this letter. It was written, certainly, 
—_——— with a swift pen, and, but that he knew 
CHAPTER xv. “DROP IT.” her writing well, would in parts have been 

For ten or twelve days after the little | hardly legible. 
dinner in Berkeley-square, Guss Mildmay “IT think you are treating me very badly. 
bore her misfortunes without further | I tell you openly and fairly. It is neither 





though they were both in London, she | know that I have no one to take my part 
never saw Jack De Baron, and she knew | but myself. If you mean to cut me, say 
that in not seeing her he was neglecting | so, and let me understand it atonce. You 
her. But for so long she bore it. It is| have taken up now with that young 
generally supposed that young ladies have | married woman, just becamse you kuow 
to bear such sorrow without loud com-| it will make me angry. I don’t believe 
plaint; bat Guss was more thoroughly | for a moment that you really .are for 
emancipated than are some young ladies, | such a baby-faced chit as that. I have 
and when moved was wont to speak her | met her too, and I know that she hasn. = 
mind. At last, when she herself was only | word to say for herself. Do you mean te 
on foot with her father, she saw Jack De | come and see me? I expect to hear from 
Baron riding with Lady George. It is | you, letting me know when you will come. 
quite true that she also saw, riding behind | I do not intend to be thrown over for her 
them, her perfidious friend, Mrs. Houghton, | oranyone. I believe it is mostly Adelaide’s 
and a gentleman whom at that time she doing, who doesn’t like to think that you 
did not know to be Lady George’s father. should really care for anyone. You know 
This was early in March, when equestrians | very well what my feelings are, and what 
in the Park are not numerous. Guss stood | sacrifice I am ready to make. And you 
for a moment looking at them, and Jack | know what you have told me of yourself. 
De Baron took off his hat. Bat Jack did|I shall be at home all this afternoon. 
not stop, and went on talking with that | Papa, of course, will go to his club at 
pleasant vivacity which she, poor girl,| three. Aunt Julia has an afternoon 
knew so well and valued so highly. Lady | meeting at the Institute for the distri- 
George liked it too, though she could | bution of prizes among the Rights-of- 





it, for, to tell the truth, there was not | positively that I won’t go. Nobody else 
often much pith in Jack’s conversation. will be admitted. Do come, and at any 
On the following morning Captain De | rate let us have it out. This state of 
Baron, who had lodgings in Charles-street | things will kill me—though, of course, 
close to the Guards’ Club, had a letter | you don’t mind that. 
brought to him before he was out of bed.| “I shall think you a coward if you 
The letter was from Guss Mildmay, and | don’t come. Oh, Jack, do come!” 
he knew the handwriting well. He had| She had begun like a lion, but had 
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ended like a lamb; and such was the 
nature of every thought she had respecting 
him. She was full of indignation. She 
assured herself hourly, that such treachery 
as his deserved death. She longed for a 
return of the old times—thirty years 
since—and for some old-fashioned brother, 
so that Jack might be shot at, and have a 
pistol-bullet in his heart. And yet she 
told herself as often that she could not 
live without him. Where should she find 
another Jack, after her recklessness in 
letting all the world know that this man 
was her Jack? She hardly wanted to 
marry him, knowing full well the nature 
of the life which would then be before 
her. Jack had told her often that if 
forced to do that he must give up the 
army and go and live in he had 
named Dantzic as having the least alluring 
sound of any place he knew. To her it 
would be best that things should go on 
just as they were now, till something 
should turn up. But that she should be 
enthralled and Jack free was not to be 
borne! She begrudged him no other 
pleasure. She was willing that he should 
hunt, gamble, eat, drink, smoke, and be 
ever so wicked, if that were his taste; but 
not that he should be seen making himself 
agreeable to another young woman. It 
might be that their position was unfor- 
tunate, but of that misfortune she had by 
far the heavier share. She could not 
eat, drink, smoke, gamble, hunt, and be 
generally wicked. Surely he might bear 
it if she could. 

Jack, when he had read the letter, 
tossed it on to the counterpane, and rolled 
himself again in bed. It was not as yet 
much after nine, and he need not decide 
for an hour or two whether he would 
accept the invitation or not. But the 
letter bothered him, and he could not 
sleep. She told him that if he did not 
come he would be a coward, and he felt 
that she had told him the truth. He did 
not want to see her—not because he was 
tired of her, for in her softer humours 
she was always pleasant to him—but 
because he had a clear insight into the 
misery of the whole connection. When 
the idea of marrying her suggested itself, 
he always regarded it as being tantamount 
to suicide. Were he to be persuaded to 
such a step, he would simply be blowing 
his own brains out because someone else 
asked him to do so. He had explained 
all this to her at various times when 
suggesting Dantzic, and she had agreed 








with him. Then, at that point, his 
common sense had been better than hers, 
and his feeling really higher. “ That 
being so,” he had said, “it is certainly 
for your advantage that we should part.” 
But this to her had been as though he 
were striving to break his own chains, and 
was indifferent as to her misery. “I can 
take care of myself,” she had answered 
him. But he knew that she could not 
take care of herself. Had she not been 
most unwise, most imprudent, she would 
have seen the wisdom of letting the 
intimacy of their acquaintance drop with- 
out any further explanation. But she was 
most unwise. Nevertheless, when she ac- 
cused him of cowardice, must he not go ? 

He breakfasted uncomfortably, trying 
to put off the consideration, and then 
uncomfortably sauntered down to the 
Guard House, at St. James’s. He had no 
intention of writing, and was therefore 
not compelled to make up his mind, till 
the hour named for the appointment 
should actually have come. He thought 
for awhile that he would write her a 
long letter, full of good sense; explaining 
to her that it was impossible that they 
should be useful to each other; and that 
he found himself compelled, by his regard . 
for her, to recommend that their peculiar 
intimacy should be brought to an end. 
But he knew that such a letter would go 
for nothing with her—that she would 
regard it simply as an excuse on his part. 
They two had tacitly agreed not to be 
bound by common sense, not to be wise. 
Such tacit agreements are common enough 
between men, between women, and be- 
tween men and women. “ What! a sermon 
from you! No, indeed; not that.” Jack 
felt all this, felt that he could not preach 
without laying himself open to ridicule. 
When the time came he made up his mind 
that he must go. Of course it was very bad 
for her. The servants would all know it. 
Everybody would know it. She was throw- . 
ing away every chance she had of doing 
well for herself. But what was he to do? 
She told him that he would be a coward, 
and he at any rate could not bear that. 

Mr. Mildmay lived in a small house in 
Green-street, very near the Park, but still 
a modest, unassuming, cheap little house. 
Jack De Baron knew the way to it well, 
and was there not above a quarter of an 
hour after the appointed time. 

“So Aunt Ju has gone to the Rights of 
Women, has she P”’ he said, after his first 
greeting. He might have kissed her if he 
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would, but he didn’t. He had made up his 
mind about that. And so had she. She was 
ready for him, whether he should kiss her 
or not, ready to accept either greeting, as 
though it was just that which she had 
expected. 

‘Oh yes; she is going to make a speech 
herself.” 

“ But why do they give prizes to young 
men?” 

“ Because the young men have stood up 
for the old women. Why don’t you go 
and get a prize?” 

“T had to be here instead.” 

‘“‘ Had to be here, sir!” 

“Yes, Guss; had to be here! Isn’t 
that about it? When you tell me to come, 
and tell me that I am a coward if I don’t 
come, of course I am here.” 

‘“* And now you are here, what have you 
got to say for yourself?” This she at- 
tempted to say easily and jauntily. 

“ Not a word.” 

“Then I don’t see what is the use of 
coming.” 

“Nor I either. 
me say?” 

“TI would have you—I would have 
you And then there was something 
like a sob. It was quite real. “I would 
have you tell me—that you—love me.” 

“Have I not told you so a score of 
times ; and what has come of it ?.” 

“ Bat is it true?” 

“ Come, Guss, this is simple folly. You 
know it is true; and you know, also, that 
there is no good to be got from such truth.” 

. “If you love me, you would like—to— 
see me.” 

“No, I shouldn’t—no, I,'don’t—unless 
it could lead to something. There was a 
little fan to be had when we could spoon 
together, when I hardly knew how to ask 
for it, and you hardly knew how to grant 
it; when it was a little shooting bud, and 
had to be nursed by smiles and pretty 
speeches. But there are only three things 
it can come to now. Two are impossible, 
and therefore there is the other.” 

“* What are the three ? ” 

“ We might get married.” 

“Well?” 

“One of the three I shall not tell you. 
And we might—make up our minds to 
forget it all. Do what the people call, 
part. That is what I suggest.” 

“So that you may spend your time in 
riding about with Lady George Germain.” 

“That is nonsense, Gauss. Lady George 
Germain I have seen three times, and she 


What would you have 








talks only about her husband; a pretty 
little woman more absolutely in love I 
never came across.” 

“ Pretty little fool! ” 

“Very likely. I have nothing to say 
against that. Only, when you have no 
heavier stone to throw against me than 
Lady George Germain, really you are 
badly off for weapons.” 

“T have stones enough, if I chose to 
throw them. Oh, Jack !” 

“ What more is there to be said P ” 

“Have you had enough of me already, 
Jack ?” " 

“IT should not have had half enough of 
you, if either you or I had fifty thousand 
pounds.” 

“Tf I had them I would give them all to 

ou.” 

“And I to you. That goes without telling. 
But as neither of us have got the money, 
what are we todo? I know what we had 
better not do. We had better not make 
each other unhappy by what people call 
recriminations.” 

“T don’t suppose that anything I say 
can affect your happiness,” 

“Yes it does; verymuch. It makes me 
think of deep rivers and high columns, 
of express trains and prussic avid. Well, as 
we have known each other, you have never 
found out how unfortunately soft I am.” 

“Very soft!” 

“T am. This troubles me so that I 
ride over awfully big places, thinking that 
I might perhaps be lucky enough to 
break my neck.” 

“What must I feel, who have no way 
of amusing myself at all ? ” 

“Drop it. I know it is a hard thing 
for me to say. I know it will sound 
heartless. But Iam bound to say so. It 
is for your sake. I can’t hurt myself. 
It does me no harm that everybody knows 
that I am philandering after you ; but it is 
the very deuce for you.” She was silent 
for a moment. Then he said again 
emphatically, “ Drop it.” 

“T can’t drop it,” she said through her 
tears. 

“Then what are we to do?” As he 
asked this question, he approached her 
and put his arm round her waist. This 
he did in momentary vacillating mercy, 
not because of the charm of the thing to 
himself, but through his own inability 
not to give her some token of affection. 

“ Marry,” she said, in a whisper. 

“And go and live at Dantzic for the 
rest of our lives!” He did not speak 
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these words, but such was the exclamation 
which he at once made internally to him- 
self. If he had resolved on anything, he 
had resolved that he would not marry her. 
“One might sacrifice oneself,’ he had said 
to himself, “if one could do her any good; 
but what’s the use of sacrificing both?” He 
withdrew his arm from her, and stood a 
yard apart from her, looking into her face. 

“That would be so horrible to you! ” 
she said. 

“Tt would be horrible to have nothing 
to eat.” 

“We should have seven hundred and 
fifty pounds a year,” said Guss, who had 
made her calculations very narrowly. 

“* Well, yes ; and no doubt we could get 
enough to eat at such a place as Dantzic.” 

“Dantzic! you always laugh at me 
when I speak seriously.” 

“Or Lubeck, if you like it better; or 
Leipsic. I shouldn’t care the least in the 
world where we went. I know a chap 
who lives in Minorca because he has not 
got any money. We might go to Minorca, 
only the mosquitoes would eat you up.” 

“Will you do it? I will if you will.” 
They were standing now three yards 
apart, and Guss was looking terrible 
things. She did not endeavour to be 
soft, but had made up her mind as to the 
one step that must be taken. She would 
not lose him. They need not be married 
immediately. Something might turn up 
before any date was fixed for their 
marriage. If she could only bind him by 
an absolute promise that he would marry 
her some day! “TI will if you will,” she 
said again, after waiting a second or two 
for his answer. Then he shook his head. 
“You will not, after all that you have 
said tome?” He shook his head again. 
“Then, Jack De Baron, you are perjured, 
and no gentleman.” 

“ Dear Guss, I can bear that. It is not 
true, you know, as I have never made 
you any promise which I am not ready to 
keep ; but still I can bear it.” 

“No promise! Have you not sworn 
that you loved me ?” 

“ A thousand times.” 

“And what does that mean from a 
gentleman to a lady?” 

“Tt ought to mean matrimony and all 
that kind of thing, but it never did mean 
it with us. You know how it all began.” 

“T know what it has come to, and that 
you owe it to me as a gentleman to let me 
decide whether I am able to encounter such 
a life or not. Though it were absolute de- 


| struction, you ought to face it if I bid 
you.” 

“Tf it were destruction for myself only 
—perhaps yes. But though you have so 
little regard for my happiness, I still have 
some for yours. It is not to be done. 
You and I have had our little game, as I 
said before, and now we had better put the 
rackets down and go and rest ourselves.” 

“What rest? Oh, Jack, what rest is 
there ?” 

“Try somebody else.” 

“Can you tell me to do that!” 

“Certainly I can. Look at my cousin 
Adelaide.” 

“Your cousin Adelaide never cared for 
any human being in her life except herself, 
She had no punishment to suffer as I have. 
Oh, Jack! Ido so love you.” Then she 
rushed at him, and fell upon his bosom, 
and wept. 

He knew that would come, and he felt 
that, upon the whole, this was the worst 
part of the performance. He could bear 
her anger or her sullenness with fortitude, 
but her Jachrymose caresses were insup- 
portable. He held her, however, in his 
arms, and gazed at himself in the pier-glass, 
most uncomfortably, over her shoulder. 
* Oh, Jack,” she said, “oh, Jack—what is 
to come next?’ His face became some- 
what more lugubrious than before, but he 
said not a word. “I cannot lose you 
altogether. There is no one else in the 
wide world that I care for. Papa thinks 
of nothing but his whist. Aunt Ju, with 
her ‘ Rights of Women,’ is an old fool.” 

“‘ Just so,” said Jack, still holding her, 
and still looking very wretched. 

“ What shall I do if you leave me? ” 

“Pick up someone who has a little money. 
I know it sounds bad and mercenary, and 
all that, but in our way of life there is 
nothing else to be done. We can’t marry 
like the ploughboy and milkmaid ? ” 

“T could.” 

“And would be the first to find out 
your mistake afterwards. It’s all very 
well saying that Adelaide hasn’t got a 
heart. I daresay she has as much heart 
as you or me.” 

** As you—as you.” 

“Very well. Of course you have a 
sort of pleasure in abusing me. But she 
has known what she could do, and what 
she could not. Every year, as she grows 
older, she will become more comfortable. 
Houghton is very good to her, and she has 
lots of money to spend. If that’s heart- 
lessness, there’s a good deal to be said for 
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it.” Then he gently disembarrassed him- 
self of her arms, and placed her on a sofa. 

* And this is to be the end?” 

“Well—I think so, really.” She thumped 
her hand upon the head of the sofa as a 
sign of her anger. “Of course we shall 
always be friends ? ” 

‘** Never,” she almost screamed. 

“We'd better. People will talk less 
about it, you know.” 

“T don’t care what people talk. If 
they knew the truth, no one would ever 
speak to you again.” 

“Good-bye, Guss.” She shook her 
head, as he had shaken his before. ‘‘ Say 
a word to a fellow.” Again she shook 
her head. He attempted to take her hand, 
but she withdrew it. Then he stood for 
perhaps a minute looking at her, but she 
did not move. ‘“ Good-bye, Guss,” he said 
again, and then he left the room. 

When he got into the street he con- 
gratulated himself. He had undergone 
many such scenes before, but none which 
seemed so likely to bring the matter to an 
end. He was rather proud of his own 
conduct, thinking that he had been at the 
same time both tender and wise. He had 
not given way in the least, and had yet 
been explicit in assuring her of his affec- 
tion. He felt now that he would go and 
hunt on the morrow without any desire to 
break his neck over the baron’s fences. 
Surely the thing was done now for ever 
and ever! Then he thought how it would 
have been with him at this moment, had he 
in any transient weakness told her that he 
would marry her. But he had been firm, and 
could now walk along with a light heart. 

She, as soon as he had left her, got up, 
and taking the cushion off the sofa, threw 
it to the farther end of the room. Having 
so relieved herself, she walked up to her 
own chamber. 





SKIN-DEEP IN BERMONDSEY. 

Tue Bermondsey Skin Market is not— 
nice. As it is approached, it issues no 
invitation to approach nearer. On the con- 
trary, it seems to say: ‘‘Get elsewhere ! 
Get to the Thames, it is hard by; get to 
Wapping-old-stairs; to King Edward’s- 
stairs, ashort pull lower; to King James’s- 
stairs, lower still; to Ratcliff-cross, lower 
once more; to the Three Mariners’-stairs ; 
to the Hermitage-dock ; to the Horse- 
ferry ; to the Pageant’s-stairs, for a royal 
view ; to Pitcher’s-point ; to Duke-shore ; 





to Acorn-wharf; to Brown’s-quay; to 
Morris’s-causeway ; to Randall’s-rents; get, 
in short, somewhere that is anywhere, so 
that it isnot here!” For, amidst odd, and 
not fragrant surroundings, stands the Ber- 
mondsey Skin Market. Near it, for one 
item, there are thickly-populated rows of 
houses with no pavement before them, but 
mud side-walks, well-trodden into holes 
and tripping-up places, in its stead. Near 
it, for item number two, there are thickly- 
populated rows of houses with all pave- 
ment before them; the same being short, 
slabbed courts, with no roadway whatever, 
and so pinched and narrow, that neighbours 
coming out of opposite doorways at the 
same moment must run foul of one an- 
other to a certainty, and rude collision be 
the result. And near it, for item the last, 
there are yard-gates that, left ajar, show 
skins, and horns, and fleece, and “‘ trotters,” 
in not the most sightly heaping ; and there 
are pitched and tarred timber tanneries, well- 
nigh cathedral-sized, displaying, through 
their open sides, rails upon rails of russet- 
coloured hides hung up for drying, and 
letting these rails upon rails of russet- 
coloured hides throw out their pungent 
scent from noon till noon again, ever im- 
pregnating, unpalatably, the heavy air. 
Thus the Bermondsey Skin Market is 
not likely to be—nice. Yet to mark it 
out as particularly the reverse of nice, 
would be doing it manifest injustice. 
What cleanliness can do, it has; what 
neatness can do, it has; what strict for- 
mality and order, combined with precise 
commercial concentration and despatch, can 
do, it has also. It owes much, too, to its 
architecture; and to its area, or space. 
Lying a double long oval, it consists of 
nothing more than this double long oval 
—of a covered and paved colonnade, 
round an open and paved courtyard. 
Affording a long, clear, sweeping view 
and passage from one end to the other 
of the pavemented walk under shelter, 
it affords equally a wide, clear, sweep- 
ing drive round, or crossing over from 
any part to the other of the clattering 
centre bared to the sky. It is true a 
railway-van may rattle in, and, rumbling 
through one of the three or four wide cuts 
that are the entrances, may rattle still 
from pillar to pillar of the colonnade, 
waking as many echoes as an old voiture 
shambling through an old French town. 
It is only a railway-van, complete and 
orderly ; a mere speck on the pure plain- 
ness and simplicity when it has ceased its 
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rattling, and is standing, meekly stationary, 
to unload. And it is nothing that new- 
built and stately hop-warehouses form a 
high barricade near by, in company with 
leather warehouses co-born, and quite as 
stately. Nothing, either, that the hand- 
some red-brick exchange of the Skin 
Market itself stands at the river-end only 
just through ; that poverty and squalor 
are left behind by passage in, the far-east 
way, under a whitewashed archway of the 
clean-kept hostelry, appropriately named 
The Fleece—Simon the Tanner being 
within hail-call, and The Tanner’s Arms 
at the other side. The points are all out- 
side the market, beyond the market, are 
not in any way the market itself, since 
they have to be turned from to get into it, 
and since it is only when they have been 
turned from that it is possible to get into 
it, and that it can be seen—the plain, clear, 
spacious, double-long oval it bas been de- 
scribed to be, with only its own openness 
and bareness, its own cool gloom and 
__ to meet the eye from end to 
end. 

And then, as for detail, it is of the 
smallest possible. Opening deeper in 
under the dark depth of the deep colon- 
nade, are occasional flat, dull doors, lead- 
ing to small dark offices for the sales- 
men’s clerks; here and there, breaking the 
dark depth of the deep colonnade, is a 
slim, dull, wooden watch-box, tight-closed, 
for the safe custody of the salesmen’s 
weights, scales, brooms, pails. And there 
is absolutely nothing more. Keep the 
eyes at their own level, therefore, raise 
them to anything above their level— 
be it sky, be it roofing, be it entrance 
leading to vast ornamental clock —let 
them even drop so far down lower than 
their level, they shall take in everything 
that is as much as a span’s height above 
the ground; and the Bermondsey Skin 
Market is as fair as any other market, and 
might be visited by the daintiest lady in 
the land. But let the eyes be cast to 
the very pavement, be cast upon what 
is lying there, flat, prone, where the feet 
tread, and where the feet are obliged to 
tread, and there will comeashock. Skins. 
Skins, necessarily. Skins, too, thatare alive; 
at the least, that are just as they have been 
stripped off, or flayed ; so blood oozes from 
them; blood keeps on oozing; with the 
washing of the pavements to purify, only 
mingling with it, and making it seem more. 
It makes it impossible to see, and not recoil. 
Besides, it is entirely unexpected. It is a 











skin market—true. It is built, kept, 
rented, made a resort, on purpose for skins 
to be brought into it; for skins to be 
weighed, and judged, and handled there ; 
for skins to be taken by the waggon-load 
away. Yet skins, in one sense, are pre- 
pared merchandise, with gloss, and curing, 
and finish, and agreeable aroma. If this 
was so, skins, as a term, might have meant 
scarlet-edged tiger-rugs, finished for art ; 
might have meant lion trophies and leopard 
trophies, as fair, and rare, and regal, 
closely competing ; might have meant the 
pale, maize, useful “‘shammy ;” the legal 
parchment; the sable, squirrel, seal, the 
genet, monkey, fox, for ladies’ winter 
warmth and ornamentation. Continuing 
upon this hint, too, skins might have 
meant goat, rabbit, cat—this last must 
have defined demand and marts, known to 
an understratum of commercialists; it 
might have meant rat for gloves, to fit the 
Parisian legend ; it might have meant all 
of these, and more, in neat hanging strings 
of them, or in tied bundles, with the addi- 
tion of layers upon layers of morocco, roan, 
shoulders, of horse-hide, porpoise, buffalo, 
and the rest, all tanned, and dyed, and 


polished, ready for the prosaic purposes. 


of business generally; when, if skins 
had had this meaning, there would have 
been the beauty of infinite variety in 
them; there would have been choice of 
suppleness, substance, length, colour; in 
the range from jet black to pure snow; 
through golden browns and silver grays ; 
through fawn and bay, and cuir and 
cream; through spot, and stripe, and taw- 
niness, and duskiness, and brindle; and 
the Bermondsey Skin Market might have 
been a focus for students in tint and 
lustre, and no unsuggestive place for an 
artistic lounge. But the expectation of 
anything of this could only have come 
from the most absurd misunderstanding 
and miscalculation. Skins, within the 
precincts of the Bermondsey Skin Market, 
are skins with which meat-salesmen and 
butchers are in intimate and direct con- 
nection; they are from lambs, sheep, 
calves, bullocks; they are sent in for sale 
raw, sent also, as soon as possible after 
slaughter; this leaves them limp, and 
moist, and stained, and unsightly, and— 
there they are. As for the manner of 
their lying, they are doubled each one 
flat in half; they are laid, each one, flat 
upon the flags; they are folded, each one, 
flat and flat, together and together, an 
inch away, and an inch, and an inch, as 
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sheets of paper are folded to get their tones 
of shading ; and they lie, heads to the wall, 
tails to the kerb, in exact precision, like a 
herd of living animals, straightly penned, 
and seen in long perspective from a distant 
view. The bullocks’ horns are on the 
bullocks’ skins, to help to this similitude 
(they peel off with the skin, and lie with 
only a mockery of their peril in them, after 
a clatter on the stones) ; the sheep’s trotters 
are remaining on the sheep; and there is 
a trotter here, a trotter there, on the open 
yard, in the narrow kennel, detached acci- 
dentally from the skin on which it has 
been brought, dusty as is all litter, and 
soiled and stained from the poor sheep's 
own recent footing it over road and sheep- 
walk, meadow and soft moor. Bullocks’ 
trotters, to invert these items—that is, 
bullocks’ feet and hoofs—are absent from 
the market ; so are sheep’s horns—in sober 
words, all outlines or hints of sheep’s 
heads. It is for proper commendable and 
commercial reasons. Butchers keep these 
to sell them for food. Cow-heel and 
calf’s-foot jelly are yielded by the one, 
with ready forgiveness for confusion as to 
age and the rest; sheep’s head, sheep’s 
tongue, sheep’s brains, come from the other, 
with the skin of this last not worth re- 
moving, since the breakages in it deprive 
it of tangible leather value. Bat, it will 
be argued, in opposition to this, sheep’s 
trotters are an ordinary article of food; 
how is it that they are to be found part 
and parcel of skins, on the wet stones of 
the colonnade? Again, is it for proper 
commendable and commercial reasons ? 
Trotters are not meat, technically ; they 
are not sold as meat by meat salesmen 
and butchers. By some curious necessity, 
or curious survival of some old custom, 
these pass into the hands of another class 
of tradesmen—they who do not sell food 
till it has been cooked, and who buy 
of the skin-buyers buying within these 
precincts, when these skin-buyers have 
carted their wares home, and have had 
them sorted into items for separate use or 
manufacture. And a note must be made 
of another peculiarity. The skins of bul- 
locks are not, properly speaking, skins at 
all; they are hides. Included with them, 
of course, are the hides of oxen, cows, 
heifers, and so forth; and whilst these are 
handled and criticised, and bargained for 
by tanners, the skins of sheep—which are 
the only skins proper, it is seen, now they 
have been reduced and limited by technical 
analysis—-have no interest whatever at 








this stage for any dealers except those 
called fellmongers. And there is solid 
ground for that, also, as may be suspected. 
A bullock’s hide is covered with hair, a 
sheep’s skin is covered with wool; more- 
over, the chief value of a hide is in the 
broad and permanent expanse that is 
itself the pelt, to be metamorphosed after 
many months of weary and capital-con- 
suming processes into leather. The chief 
value of a skin is in the pliable and 
removable portion, the wool, ready the 
moment after stripping to be passed off 
the premises for somebody else’s interest 
and manufacture. Naturally, therefore, 
the dealers in the two commodities 
must be distinct; they require different 
appliances, different organisation, different 
skill. So, also, is there a wide difference 
between a hide and a skin with regard to 
price. A hide—always meaning a hide 
and horns—the medium weight of which 
is eighty pounds, is worth from eighteen 
to thirty shillings, with an average of 
twenty-four; a sheep’s skin, for all the 
wool of it and its other usefulness and 
almost endless diversity of form and pur- 
pose, rarely is to be quoted as being steady 
at a crown. Of the sorts or breeds of 
cattle there is the singularity that Scotch 
beasts, which give the best beef, give the 
worst hides—Runts and Herefords yield- 
ing the best; of the sorts or breeds of 
sheep it is to be noted that the skin itself 
does not differ so much in either. Price 
is dependent on the quality and quantity 
of the wool; and, since this is so, pre- 
ference is given, on account of length, to 
the sheep from the Cotswold Hills. In 
the manner of the commerce of the skin 
and hide market, it is as simple as the 
building in which it takes place. Butchers 
and meat salesmen agree to sell skins— 
meat salesmen being wholesale dealers 
who kill hundreds of beasts a day, to retail 
them as meat to the butchers who have no 
shambles or accommodation to kill beasts 
for themselves—skinners or skin salesmen 
and hide factors agree to buy. The last 
send their carts round to the slaughter- 
houses, to collect—being charged with the 
duty and expense of carrying all that is 
called hide or skin clean away—and, 
having collected, they find their profit in 
the difference between what they give for 
their wares, in a small or bigger bulk 
from here and there all over the country, 
and what they get for their wares when 
they have them laid out upon the flags, 
for tanners and fellmongers to come and 
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choose from by the score. About noondaily, 
a few clusters of merchants collect together 
in one bay or another under the colonnade— 
a bay being as much space as is between 
pillar and pillar. These merchants are 
wealthy, for the most part of good dress 
and bearing; since all that is repelling 
and unsightly has been done before their 
arrival, and every item of the neatness and 
the cleanliness has been arranged in time 
for them. They stand, sellers and buyers 
both, in quiet, commercial deliberation, or 
walk a few steps, and stoop, for better 
inspection and opinion; and the result of 
this little much of cheapening and refusal, 
of proposition and acceptance, is that at 
the week’s end business has been done 
involving the interchange from hand to 
hand of thirty thousand or forty thousand 
pounds. For the rest, when the day’s sales 
are over, a fresh relay of carts rumbles in 
to carry all the sales away. Such skins 
as are not sold, and such skins as arrive 
after selling hours, are left in charge of a 
watchman, who sits up all night to see 
that they are not stolen. At a certain 
hour of the morning the factors’ own men 
come in to their duty again, to receive, 
and sweep, and set out, and patrol their 
masters’ bays; and the same routine re- 
commences. And there is nothing more 
from year to year, and from week to week, 
and day by day. 

It has been said that all this is very 
even, and very easy, and very simple. Yes; 
and it is this very evenness, and continuity, 
and simple ease, that mark an immense 
improvement. Skinners and skin dealers 
are old established enough. The first 
Worshipful Company of them was founded 
by Edward the Third, in 1327; the Wor- 
shipful Company of Leather-Sellers, as a 
next grade, was founded by Henry the 
Sixth, in 1442; the Worshipful Company 
of Curriers was founded by James the 
First, as one of his earliest acts or regula- 
tions, in 1605. Yet, till haif a century 
ago, these companies—possessing masters, 
liverymen, pensioners, and so forth, and 
being all of them more or less concerned 
in the preliminary sale of skins—had to put 
up with a method of buying these skins so 
unseemly and unsanitary that it amounted 
toa disgrace. The butchers just killed their 
beasts, flayed them, and flung their skins 
into the gutter before their shop-doors. 
Lying there, in reeking and horrible heaps, 
the skin factors came amongst them, seated 
in their carts, stopping up traffic on kerb 
and road; and they examined into there, 





and bargained there, and when their price 
had been accepted they tossed their pur- 
chases up behind them, and drove away. 
A small market did exist, as an actual 
fact, in the Borough, in Suffolk-street, to 
which these factors, with their hides and 
skins, next rattled off, and in which 
their customers, the tanners and the fell- 
mongers, met them. But the size of it, 
the plan of it, the method, were miserably 
inadequate to the vastly-growing trade of 
the vastly-growing metropolis, and in 
1820 the Leather-Sellers’ Company was 
roused. They cleared the ample space 
where they now transact their business 
—and where each renter pays for as many 
bays as his trade requires, and there is a 
strict rule that none except the renters 
may effect sales at all—and the poor 
premises and the poor arrangements were 
happily and creditably left behind for ever. 

Now one glance at the Bermondsey 
Market gives the most vivid and pungent 
assurance that a skin is of no use, for any 
purpose, raw. In a hot climate a few 
hours would make it putrid; in a cold 
climate the same period would stiffen it 
and harden it, like wood ora shell. Con- 
sequently, the chief interest of a skin or 
hide is not when it is lying in a bay under 
a colonnade to be sold; it is rather when 
the selling is over, and a curer, currier, 
or tanner, has received it in his tannery, 
and is submitting it to that long list 
of operations that make it fit for sight, 
and touch, and smell. Varying, as these 
operations do, according to country, to 
century, to kind, and to end, they resemble 
one another in the main, in being, in some 
way, a souse or pickle; and they are, 
withal, well known. Still there are a few 
curiosities among them not lying upon the 
surface, that are well worthy of a brief 
mention. Kid-skins, for instance, after 
a long preliminary steeping in alum 
and salt and warm water, are treated, 
for one process, to a bath, three or four 
days long, of the yolk of eggs; buck- 
skins and goat-skins at Astracan are fed 
with honey for a similarly long repast; 
sheep-skins, for metamorphosis into mo- 
rocco leather, are saturated, at Fez and 
Tetuan, with ripe fresh figs, pomegranate 
bark being the substance used to dye them 
yellow. In Russia, hides and skins are 
not allowed the gratification of any 
such dainty appetites, but are drenched 
copiously, so to speak, in a rough, peasant- 
like manner, with sour oatmeal. It is fish- 
oil, made somewhat thick and creamy by 
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admixture with tallow, that is generally 
used by curriers to soften skins after 
tanning; it is a smearing of birch-bark 
that gives the peculiar smell to russia 
leather—the valuable quality of this birch 
being that it keeps out worms; it is 
vigorous rubbing with a glass ball, cut 
into a polygonal form, with a subsequent 
vigorous rubbing with a box-wood ball, 
cut with equidistant parallel grooves, that 
gives the compactness and choppy streaki- 
ness that distinguishes moroccos; it is a 
heavy steel cylinder, wound round with 
wires, used to produce this effect in 
russias; it is a solid rake, with blunt 
points, ‘that gives the roughness admired 
in maroquins. In the matter of tanning 
and dyeing skins, the substances used are 
almost innumerable. To obtain the red 
colour, cochineal takes a first place, 
naturally; it is helped by sorrel, by salsola 
ericoides—an alkaline plant, plentiful in 
the salt deserts of Tartary—by Brazil 
wood; to obtain other colours there are 
solutions of saffron and sumach; for the 
tanning itself, there are solutions of apricot, 
myrtle, rose-chestnut, cherry, hazel, ash, 
tormentil, sallow, poplar, plum, beech, 
alder, black willow, olive, cinquefoil, 
bistort, ladies’ mantle, water-flag, mimosa, 
souchong tea, elm, oak, nut-galls, and 
many others. The bark is the portion of 
these plants used, where bark is; it is 
sometimes the inner bark, sometimes the 
entire bark; it is thought by some ex- 
perimentalists to have peculiar virtues if 
stripped in the winter; by others, to be 
better if stripped in the spring. Sir 
Humphry Davy was an ardent enquirer 
into the properties of most of these. 
Starting with the proposition that to tan 
is to divest skins of a great deal that they 
have, such as hair, horns, moisture, and 
all removable accumulations, and to invest 
skins with one thing that they have not— 
viz tannin, a substance that permeates 
the gelatinous parts, enabling them effec- 
tually to keep off wet, and as effectually 
to keep out decomposition—Sir Humphry 
was moved to ascertain what this action 
was, and in what trees its active power 
was chiefly to be found. Sir Joseph 
Banks helped him in his efforts, by gifts 
and loans out of his stores of botanical 
specimens acquired in his just-finished 
voyages; aud without entering into any 
details whatever of Sir Humphry’s ex- 
periments, to which he devoted what he 
called the leisure hours of two years, and 
which were published in extenso in the 





Royal Society Transactions of 1803, it is 
sufficient to say that his results proved 
that tannin is most abundant in the 
catechu of Bombay, being there, out of 
four hundred and eighty parts, two hun- 
dred and sixty-one; and least abundant 
in the common willow, being there, out 
of four hundred and eighty parts, only 
eleven. As a process, skin-dressing is 
long—about as long as the time covered 
by Sir Humphry’s enquiries; and as this 
means that a tanner has to keep his pro- 
perty during the term of dressing, without 
getting back a penny upon his outlay, the 
process is consequently costly. Many 
efforts have been made by tanners, there- 
fore, again and again, to reduce all this. 
Some have been successful, in so far that, 
for twenty-four months, there might now 
be written twenty-four weeks, as a broad 
statement, at both ends; these are not to 
be expounded, since, as they are the result 
of private and commercial investigations, 
they are of course kept secret for private 
profit ; but, as a rule, over-quick tanning 
is not to be commended, for the reason 
that complete saturation must depend 
upon time, as well as upon strength and 
efficacy, and because, unless complete 
saturation has taken place, there will 
always be patches of hardness and rotten- 
ness in a skin, that must interfere with 
its sightliness and durability. Besides, 
tanning involves a great deal—takes ina 
great many processes. There is liming, 
or salting, if it be wool—which would be 
spoilt by lime—to loosen the hair; there is 
smoking, to loosen the epidermis; there 
is fleshing, to scrape these away; there is 
raising, which is immersing, to swell out 
the pores; there is pitting, which is more 
immersing, that these pores may suck in 
as much of the tanning liquor as they can 
suck; there is handling, which is taking 
up from pitting, and putting back to 
pitting again, in fresh liquor, ooze, or 
lixivium, for the sucking to be thorough 
and entire; there is drying ; there is com- 
pressing ; there is beating smooth ; there 
is numbering, weighing, stamping, where 
required; there is dyeing, tooling—the 
various methods—and a final ironing to 
give a gloss. It is impossible for this to 
be effected without great consumption of 
time. The operations are not wanted, all 
of them, for all skins or hides, it is true. 
Out of the animals whose skins fall into 
the curer’s hands, there are sheep, lambs, 
goats, kids, bucks, oxen, bulls, and all 
their tribe, buffaloes, porpoises, deer, 
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hogs, kangaroos, camels, horses, asses, to 
enumerate no more; and it is evident that 
the treatment required to reduce kid, say, 
is not the treatment required to reduce 
buffalo. As an instance, and as a 
curiosity, a few particulars shall be given 
about shagreen. Shagreen is horse, oc- 
casionally, and, occasionally, ass. It is 
almost peculiar to Astracan, where the 
Tartars and Armenians prepare it. They 
cut a small semicircular piece of the 
horse’s or ass’s hide from the back, just 
above the tail, and they cut this small 
semicircular piece only. They soak it 
and scrape it with some of the usual 
methods, and then they stretch it on a 
frame and lay it on a floor that is strewn 
with the smooth hard black seeds of the 
ala lenta and goose-foot (chenopodium 
album). It is these seeds that give the 
skin the mottled appearance for which it 
is admired; and they are trodden hard 
into it, after a felt has been laid over it, 
to be certain the tread shall be so well 
diffused that it shall not cause a split or 
crack. The beautiful malachitian colour 
of shagreen comes from a bath of sal 
ammoniac and a strewing of copper- 
filings; the blue tint is given by indigo ; 
the black, by galls and vitriol. In either 
case, the final dressing is of oil or suet ; 
and every dressing has been hard, and 
tight, and strained rigidly, so that it is 
no wonder a metallic surface is imitated, 
and that the familiar horse or ass gets 
no recognition beneath so much bewilder- 
ment. 

Finally, there is little occasion to say 
anything of the use of skins. Man, 
dating from primeval times downwards, 
has dressed in them; has lived in them, 
as tents; has slept on them; has ridden 
on them, inflated, across brooks and 
rivers; has stored oil, milk, wine, and 
water in them; has carried apparel, mer- 
chandise, and treasure in them; has had 
them for hangings, harness, fastenings, 
ornaments; even for music, as drums 
and tambourines. In the Iliad, there is 
mention of goat-skins filled “with the 
vine’s all-cheering juice;” in Exodus, 
there is mention of sheep-skins dyed red 
to enrich the Tabernacle ; Pompeian paint- 
ings show ox-hides being filled with 
liquors to carry away in carts; the open 
wine stores at Tiflis, Georgia, show these 
same ox-hides ranged round the walls in 
queer full rows, standing in hoops to 
steady them, as casks would stand for 
storing. It was a kid-skin filled with 





water that Abraham gave Hagar when he 
banished her with Ishmael into the wilder- 
ness. As a woman, she could not have 
carried a filled goat-skin, which is a heavy 
load for a man; as an Oriental, she would 
not have carried earthenware, which is 
weighty in itself, which would break, and 
would spill; she would not have carried 
metal, which gets heated with the scorch- 
ing sun, so that the liquor in it soon 
becomes boiled, or baked. Skin, too, is 
peculiarly desirable in hot climates for 
the reasons that it keeps out sand—ever 
blowing when a breeze blows, and almost 
as penetrative as water—and that it keeps 
out the incessant annoyance and mischief 
of fine and predatory ants. Then skins 
are already shaped, for this one section 
of their utility; they want no thought, 
they want no moulding. By cutting off 
an auimal’s head, and emptying him 
without cutting his skin, his thighs serve 
as handles by which to move him or strap 
him up for carriage; he can be steadied 
by a hoop-stand if he is to be set up 
comically on his haunches; his neck 
remains a neck for pouring, and there 
is nothing more required. Naturally, 
commerce in skins, on account of their 
usefulness and their readiness, is immense 
and far-reaching. The names of Russia, 
Astracan, Morocco—for all, it is only 
sheep—carry their own localities; to them 
must be added Peru, St. Domingo, Bar- 
bary, Cape Verde, Senegal, Muscovy, the 
Canadas, Havana. The manufacturers 
depending on successful importations from 
these places are glovers, saddlers, harness- 
ms.kers, coachmakers, breechesmakers, gilt- 
leather stampers, chairmakers, shoemakers, 
bookbinders—almost a column more ; even 
hatters want skin for hat-linings, mattress- 
makers want skin for their puffed tabbing, 
and a hint may be given of the production 
of such goods as whips, braces, dressing- 
bags, boot-laces, dog-collars. Of Acts 
of Parliament—British—in respect of 
skins, there have been plenty. Hume 
scarcely thought the commodity worthy 
of senators’ attention. He says, writing 
of 1571, that Parliament dare not touch 
the Queen’s prerogative, but might only 
employ itself in making laws for the 
preservation of pheasants and partridges, 
the milling of cloth, or the due tanning 
of leather. But the due tanning of 
leather is of the most precise importance, 
it did not require this short exposition to 
show. Cromwell would have thought so, 
when he assembled his men, clad in “ buff.” 
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Ket, the tanner and insurrectionist, would 
have thought so, when he gathered to- 
gether his twenty thousand followers in 
1549, under the Oak of Reformation, at 
Norwich —the oak being the English 
tanner’s chief resource for the substance 
tannin; and when the ringleaders of 
these were hanged afterwards, appro- 
priately, on the very tree. ‘“TI’ll smoke 
your skin-coat!” cries Philip Faulcon- 
bridge to Austria; and “hang a calf- 
skin on his recreant limbs!” he echoes 
after Constance. Cases, these, where skins 
need have had no tanning, either imper- 
fect or “due;” where they would have 
been best enjoyed if worn and seen, as to 
be seen in Bermondsey Market. But for 
all other purposes, in all places, let the 
tanning come, strictly as by Elizabethan 
law enacted. 





THE NORTHERN LIGHTS. 
A NORSE SUPERSTITION. 


** Nay, mother, nay; the pictured coal is glowing, 
Dually and redly on the hearthstone there ; 

Yon was no flame of careless idlers’ throwing, 
Nor rocket flashing throngh the startled air ; 
’Twas but the gleaming of the Northern Lights— 
Ah, there again, they reddened Huntcliff heights. 


** So, let me raise you softly on the pillow, 

See, how the crimson lustre flares and dies, 
Turning to red the long heave of the billow, 
And the great arch of all the starless skies ; 
The fishers say such beauty bodes them sorrow, 
Telling of storm, and wind to blow to-morrow.”’ 


“No, child, the busy wife may bait her lines, 
And net and gear lie ready for the morning, 
No presage in that wavering glory shines, 

No doom in the rich hues the clouds adorning ; 
They do but say the lingering hours are past, 
The gates, the golden gates, unclose at last. 


* Won, the long hill so steep and drear to climb, 
Done, the long task so bitter hard in learning ; 

The tears are shed, and garnered up by time, 

The heart beats, freed from all its lonely yearning ; 
The bar swings back, and flooding seas and skies, 
Burst out the deathless lights of Paradise. 


**See, see, by the great valves of pearl they stand, 

Friends, children, husband; see glad hands out- 
reaching ! 

For mc, for me, the undiscovered land, 

Its promise in that roseate signal teaching ; 

Aye, kiss me, child, the lips will soon be dumb, 

That yet in earthly words can say, ‘I come.’ ”’ 


Again the banner of the Northern Lights 

Waved broad and bright across the face of heaven ; 
And in the cottage on the rugged heights, 

The passing radiance by their glory given, 

Showed a pale orphan weeping by the bed, 

And the calm smiling of the happy dead. 





KING’S COMBE. 
A STORY IN FOUR CHAPTERS. CHAPTER IV. 


Tue Combe pack had a splendid run 
that day. The fox was a good one, and 
gave them a long chase before he gave 


squire, his three sons, and a few veteran 
fox-hunters were in at the death. The 
breakfast had made it late before they 
started, and they resolved to be content 
with the day’s work. 

Cuthbert left the party in order to 
ride home with Lord Dereham and his 
daughter; his father and the rest turned 
their horses’ heads towards King’s Combe. 
The equire was in high good-humour; he 
rode on in front with an old friend, re- 
viewing the events of the day with many 
a hearty laugh. Not far behind rode the 
rest, chatting, and patting their horses. 
Presently, a boy, who had been stealthily 
following the riders on the other side of 
the hedge, burst through, and shambled 
hesitatingly up to the side of the Dandy. 
Jim looked down in sullen amazement. 

“ What the deuce do you mean by this ? 
Get out of the way, or a 

The rustic, restored to himself by the 
well-known style of this address, here 
broke in stolidly 

‘* Please, sir, Master Rutherford sent 
me. Master Dick is a lyin’ yonder in 
Mother Cray’s cottage, and—and—please, 
sir, you’re to tell the squire.” 

The last words were quite successful in 
rousing Jim’s faculties. “ Perey,” he 
called out; “ Percy, come here, you're 
wanted.” 

Percy rode back, and the boy repeated 
his story. ‘ And please, sir,” said he 
again to Jim, “you’re to tell the squire!” 
Jim, much excited, seized him by the 
collar. 

> No, | you go and tell the squire, 
you 
But the boy twisted himself out of his 
strong grasp, and darted through the 
hedge. 

“ Tt’s all a lie, a confounded lie of that 
young rascal’s,” said Jim, white and 
trembling. 

Percy looked disturbed, but he had his 
wits about him as usual. 

e “ He wouldn’t dare say such a thing; nor 
would he have the wit to invent it! It’s 
true enough, beyond a doubt. You will 
have to break it to the squire, Jim, while 
I get home and prepare Margaret.” 

““T tell the squire! I won’t! I'll be 
hanged if I will!’ said Jim, forcibly. 

“ Then I must, I suppose, you hulking 
coward,” said Percy, quietly. 

He left his brother, and rode quickly 
up to the squire, waiting until he should 
have finished a speech he was making to 
one of his friends. 
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“As good a run as we shall have this 
season! Can’t understand Rutherford’s 
not being in at the finish, nor Dick! Dick 
got that mare in order in style to-day, and 
looked as if he meant going.” 

Then the squire noticed Percy, riding 
quietly by his side. He saw by his son’s 
face that he had something to tell. 

“Eh, Percy ? What’s the matter ?” 

“ Dick’s done for, sir,” said Percy. 
The Combes always spoke to the point 
when they had anything to say; it was 
part of their training. The squire drew 
rein. 

“ Where is he?” 

“Cray’s cottage, sir. Rutherford’s with 
him.” 

“Gentlemen, you will excuse me!” 
said the squire, turning to his awestruck 
companions. And he rode away with his 
son, as composed and cool as ever. 

I had left Rutherford alone by the 
bedside, and joined the woman of the 
house and young Hedley in the outer 
room, when the squire entered. 

“Which way?” he asked the woman. 
She pointed to the half-open door, and he 
entered, so calmly that we thought he 
could not know what he should find there. 
But the squire was true to his own creed. 
We waited, awed—silent. Then we heard 
him speak to Rutherford, and the sullen 
tones of the latter’s reply; he was giving 
his father Dick’s message. There was a 
pause, and then the squire came gravely 
out. ‘Call the men,” he said; “ we must 
take him home.” 

He had seen, as he entered, the groups 
of amazed rustics hanging about at a 
respectful distance. I opened the door 
and beckoned to a coupie of labourers 
who were slinking behind a couple of 
bare trees. They tramped silently in, 
followed by the village doctor, who had 
been absent from home when sent for. 
He began apologising, trusted that he—— 

“You're too late, Mr. Lawson,” said 
the squire. ‘He’s dead; and if you want 
to know what killed him, you must wait 
till we get to the house.” 

The doctor bowed, and stepped meekly 
into the background. Rutherford and 
his father placed poor Dick’s body again 
on the hurdle, and covered him; then 
Rutherford, and young Hedley, and the 
two labourers carried him out—carried 
him home. The squire led the way, erect, 
grave, and calm; the doctor and I brought 
up the rear. 

I went direct to my own room; but I 





was scarcely there before I heard the 
heavy tramp up the stairs, the pause at 
my door, then the tramp up—up again ; 
the opening of the door I knew so well; 
then a slower tread over my head than I 
was accustomed to hear—they were in 
Dick’s room; there was a pause, and a 
sound as of the laying down of a burden, 
and then I heard the tramp—tramp down 
again. Dick was in his room; but the 
lad was quiet enough now. 

The heavy stillness was unbearable; I 
left my room and went downstairs into 
the empty study. 

Not a sound in all the house; but a 
murmur of coarse voices from the stable- 
yard; it suddenly ceased; someone had 
gone in among them. 

Presently the door of the room opened, 
and Jim lounged in, restless and sulky. 
Jim did not show to advantage in affliction. 

* What has everybody skulked ont of the 
way for? Nota soul in the place, it seems! 
Fire half ont! I'll wake somebody!” 

He crossed the room towards the bell, 
when a shout was heard in the hall which 
arrested even him. 

“Dick, Dick! Where are you, Dick ? ” 

It was Cuthbert, just returned from 
Dereham Hall. He opened the door and 
burst in, bright from his ride. 

“Hallo! Where’s Dick? I want him 
to come for a gallop. I’ve got Bramble 
waiting outside. Where is he, Jim?” 

Jim replied, with an oath, ‘“ Ask 
Rutherford.” 

“Rutherford! Rutherford’s no friend of 
Dick’s! He did him an ill turn this 
morning with his ‘ Parson Dick.’ Where 
is the Rider P ” 

“ How should I know ? ” 

“You are precious surly, sir, this after- 
noon; and.the colonel is as glum! Can’t 
make you all out! I suppose I shall find 
someone upstairs. Perhaps Dick is in his 
room !” 

Dick was in his room. Cuthbert dashed 
out of the study, and we heard him mount 
the stairs two at a time; heard the click 
of the lock as he flung open the door, and 
then, horror-struck, we felt the shock, and 
a moment after, the wild cry that we were 
waiting for rang through the house. At 
that minute the glass door which led from 
the stable-yard opened, and Rutherford 
walked in. He heard the cry and stood, 
as we did, listening. 

Down came the footsteps, dashing 
down the stairs and across the hall; the 
half-open door was flung wide, and 
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Cuthbert came in. His excited face 
became convulsed with passion when he 
saw Rutherford. 

“You've killed him!” he shouted; and, 
springing across the room, he raised the 
hunting-whip he still carried, and struck 
his brother across the face. 

Rutherford never blenched. Without 
a word he caught the boy’s arms, took 
from him the whip, and threw it away; 
then he let him go, saying gravely : 

“Go; and don’t strike so blindly next 
time.” 

Cuthbert looked up, astonished, and 
saw in his brother’s stern face a grief 
greater than his own. Subdued and 
ashamed, he turned and left the room, 
with head bent down. I followed him 
out. 

That evening I saw more of the iron 
Combe discipline. When I entered the 
drawing-room, shortly before the usual 
dinner-hour, they were all assembled—all 
but that one! Margaret was white as 
marble, but as unmoved as the rest. Never 
was the Combe training so manifest; 
when I looked from the one to the other, 
each was decorously grave, each resolutely 
cold. Perey had avoided any difficulty as 
to conversation by reading a leader on the 
Reorganisation of the Army; he had not 
been as successful as usual in choosing his 
subject, for just then the army meant to 
us one young soldier—lying quietly up- 
stairs. 

Percy read his leader steadily to the end ; 
everyone listened with grave attention, but 
the announcement of dinner was a great 
relief to us all. 

The training of the rest of the house- 
hold was not quite so complete ; for when 
we took our seats, between James and me 
there was an empty chair, an empty place. 
Then Cuthbert almost broke down; he 
was exactly opposite, between Rutherford 
and Perey; the blood rushed into his 
face; he breathed hard, and half rose; 
but Percy quietly detained him, while a 
frightened servant drew away the un- 
needed chair. Then James and I closed 
up, and the dinner began. 

There had been a minute’s silence, but 
the squire, without « visible effort, resumed 
the conversation, and in spite of the first 
shock, everyone joined in it; not once 
after that was there a pause. Nothing 
disturbed the even flow of talk until 
dinner was half over; then suddenly, while 
the squire was speaking, a loud, long 
laugh from Rutherford rang through the 





room. Startled, we all looked towards 
him. His eyes were bright and restless, 
and his. face was - flushed. Suddenly 
conscious of the effect he had produced, 
he stared round the table; then his head 
sank, and a shiver passed through his 
frame. Rising abruptly, he pushed back 
his chair and left the room. 

This scene almost unnerved Margaret. 
She rose, hesitated, then resolutely sat down 
again. Once more the iron will of the old 
squire prevailed, and the talk went on. 
But a sickened feeling crept over me; I 
could scarcely keep my thoughts from 
straying. At last dessert came, and brave 
Margaret was free. We soon broke up, 
but the squire kept his resolute composure 
to the last. 

That night, by the squire’s orders, the 
door of Rutherford’s room was watched ; 
they dared not remove the key nor tamper 
with the lock. 

In the night someone crept heavily up 
the stairs and into the room above, where 
the staid, reticent housekeeper sat up. I 
heard a man’s sobbing, and it was lon 
before the footsteps came down again. 
don’t know who it was; all I am sure of 
is that it was not Jim. 

By the squire’s desire, I stayed for the 
funeral. The stern effort at stolidity 
grew easier after that gloomy first night, 
and Rutherford ruled back his wavering 
reason with an iron will, and was as calm 
as the rest. 

The day came when Dick was to be 
buried. We carried him ourselves to the 
little church, between lines of mourners; 
several of his brother-oflicers were there, 
and half the foxhunters of the county. 
As he stood beside the open grave, 
Rutherford’s struggle grew hard; the 
strong frame by my side quivered, and I 
put my old arm within his. He did not 
notice this until it was all over, when he 
started, turned, and hoarsely thanked me. 
I walked home with him silently, and we 
knew that we were friends. 

The squire asked me to stay yet a little 
while among them, and for the sake of 
Rutherford, in whom my interest was now 
very strong, I did so. 

A few days afterwards, the latter spoke 
to me after breakfast : 

“T am going down to the Parsonage 
to-day, to give—her—his message.” 

It was the first reference he had made 
to his dead brother or his false love. I 
walked down towards the church to meet 
him on his return; when he appeared he 
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looked even sterner than usual, but less 
constrained. We turned towards King’s 
Combe together. 

“T think you know something about 
the way this girl befooled us,” he said 
abruptly. 

I nodded. 

“She was quite up to her usual form to- 
day. Ignorant how much I knew, she began 
condoling with me, sympathising with me; 
and I let her. She was most touchingly 
sorry for me; she felt for my grief, for 
my loss. She did it very well; all in that 
gentle voice that made a fool of me once. 
At last I said: ‘ You are very kind, Miss 
Irwin; my brother did not forget you 
when he lay dying.’ I think she looked 
a little surprised; but I swear the tears 
were in her eyes as she answered. ‘ Thought 
of me! Poor fellow!’ ‘Yes, Miss Irwin,’ 
said I, looking at her steadily ; ‘ Dick sent 
you his love.’ The colour came into her 
face then. ‘And he told me to give you 
back these;’ and I handed her the letters, 
and a book of poetry, and then a little 
sheet of paper—I think there was hair 
inside—with ‘ From my darling’ scrawled 
outside. ‘I took that from his jacket 
when he was dead, Miss Irwin.’ She 
took them without a word. ‘And I have 
brought you back this;’ and I gave her 
another packet, with a curl she had given 
me inside; I had been fool enough to 
write something of the same sort on it 
once. Her colour got deeper, but I declare 
she did not lose her self-possession even 
then; she kept her eyes down. ‘ Thank 
you,’ she said. I felt that I should have 
liked to say something bitter, but it’s of 
no use to try to fight these women with 
their own weapons; and I knew she was 
hard hit, though she was so cool. Sol 
bowed and came away.” 

He pausd, and then suddenly broke 
out in a wild burst of passion : 

“Curse her! Curse her dark eyes and 
her soft voice ! 
woke the devil in me, and broke Dick’s 
heart ; and now she has killed him! ” 


It was some time before I again heard 
anything of the Combes. The next news 
I received from Lubishire was an invitation 
to the wedding of Percy Combe and— 
Mary Irwin. 

I did not go; my.admiration for Clever 
Combe’s talents was too great for me to 
suppose him utterly ignorant of the part 
she had played in the story of his brothers’ 
lives; and I was not sure that I could 


She maddened us both ;- 





look sufficiently festive for the occasion. 
However, I met him, not long afterwards, 
looking as quietly intelligent as ever, and 
heard, from him, of several changes at 
King’s Combe. 

Cuthbert had grown restless and irri- 
table, and wanted to go to London to join 
Rutherford, to whom he had transferred 
his boyish homage. So the squire sent 
him to Oxford, with a warning impressive 
enough to keep him steady. Jim the 
squire kept with him—to look after some 
of the farms, he said. Percy thought this 
fact significant. 

“The squire is not the kind of man to 
show his wounds,” said he. ‘ But, you 
see, he has always been remarkably inde- 
pendent of his boys or any other society. 
Don’t think I mean that he’s breaking up. 
Not a trace of decay in him. By-the-bye, 
do you know that he hunted through the 
winter, and twice took the brook that did 
for poor Dick? But there’s something 
wrong when the squire can find company 
in Jim!” 

However that might be, before the next 
hunting season came round, the squire 
was dead. 


I visit Rutherford at King’s Combe 
now and then. He is not sullen now, but 
he is very stern. He looks much older 
than he is, but the opinion of the Lubishire 
wiseacres is that he is “as hard as nails,” 
and I believe they are right. 

There is no King’s Combe pack now, 
and the present squire has never hunted 
since that fatal run of Dereham Hollow; 
but he keeps a capital stud, and rides and 
drives as well as ever. People said at one 
time that he was going to marry Lady 
Ethel Dereham, he was at Dereham Park 
so often. But I believe that he never 
thought of such a thing, and only haunted 
the place because she had cared for his 
brother. Rutherford Combe was no longer 
a marrying man. 

So Jim has a very good prospect of 
sulking in savage state at King’s Combe 
in the time to come, if, indeed, his brother, 
who threatens to wear well, does not out- 
live him. 

Cuthbert isin the army. He is a nice 
young fellow, but rather extravagart ; his 
brother should cut down his allowance by 
one half; but Cuthbert was Dick’s chum, 
and Rutherford will never tighten the 
reins over him, I am afraid. 

Percy has made his way, as everybody 
knew that he would. He is Sir Percy 
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Combe, Baronet, already, but of course he 
will not stop there. He and his fascinating 
wife do not visit much at King’s Combe. 
Lady Combe says gravely: ‘ Rutherford 
Combe talks so unfeelingly of his poor 
brother’s death!” 





A CARLIST CHIEF. 
IN THREE PARTS. PART III. 


Tue interest of the campaign now took 
me into the province of Vizcaya, and it 
was not until the battle of Abarzuza was 
fought, in the following summer—made 
famous by the death of Marshal Concha— 
that I found myself back in Navarre. I 
remember one September evening, after 
dining with some officers of a Castilian 
battalion, that we were reclining lazily 
smoking, by the river Arga, listening 
digestively and dreamily to the murmur 
of the water, as it sped among the rocks 
and fell in silvery cascades into pools, 
where it became silent for a moment, to 
again bubble garrulously as it found an 
opening for escape. Lulled by the sound 
of the stream, I had forgotten the presence 
of my companions, and I fancy that if my 
idle mind worked at all, the brain paths of 
memory led me to some loved association 
in England. Be this as it may, I was 
abruptly startled from my reverie by the 
exclamation : 

“See, senores, see that man! It is a 
stain on the Carlist cause that such as 
he should hold a position in our army.” 

It was the major who thus bitterly 
spoke, and, glancing in the direction 
indicated, I saw Rosas striding rapidly 
through the neighbouring avenue, with 
head bent down and neither looking to 
right nor left. For many months I had 
not heard his name mentioned, and had 
so far forgotten his existence that it never 
occurred to me, on my return to Estella, 
to make enquiries as to his doings. 

“Why, comandante,” I observed, “ you 
seem to have a bad opinion of the cabecilla. 
What especial work has he been engaged 
in during our absence at Somorostro ? ” 

“Ts it possible, caballero, that you are 
ignorant of all that is said of him? It is 
true that, until the other day, I gave little 
heed to the reports which reached me, 
but a ride to the Sima of Igazquiza, 
better known as the Sima of Rosas, told 
me more than the most eloquent tongue 
could tell.” 

“ But what do you mean by the Sima ?” 


“The Sima, senor, is a well-like opening 
in the rocky bottom of a deep hollow, 
near to the eastern base of Montjardine, 
in the neighbourhood of the village 
of Igazquiza. A subterranean torrent 
rushes through at a depth of from two 
hundred and fifty to three hundred feet— 
at least so I caleulated by the time it took 
for a stone to reach the water. Into this 
awful abyss it is said that Rosas casts 
the wretched victims, whose evil fortune 
it is to incur suspicion of treachery to a 
cause, which he serves with a terrible and 
brutal fanaticism. No one interferes with 
his license to murder—in many instances, 
no doubt innocent beings—for of trial 
there is none. Let anybody who is 
sceptical go to Igazquiza and hear from 
the peasants, who have courage to speak, 
the fearful story that trembles from their 
blanched lips.” 

“* But, surely,” I observed, “ Don Carlos 
can have no knowledge of this; he never 
would permit such acts to be perpetrated, 
by even a chief of irregulars, who after all 
bears his commission ? ” 

“No, I cannot presume for a moment,” 
replied the comandante, “that the king 
is aware of these misdeeds. No doubt, 
the revelation of such horrors is carefully 
avoided by those who surround him. 
Now Iama good member of the Church 
of Rome ’—here the comandante crossed 
himself—“ but I have reason to believe 
that some of its priests encourage and 
protect the cabecilla. They fear the 
influence of liberal ideas, and they avail 
themselves of this fanatic as a weapon to 
smite those who are suspected of aiding 
the enemies of religion. Of course, in 
these days, no excuse can be found for 
such uncompromising, bigoted ministers 
of the faith, Then again, it has been 
whispered that some officers, high in 
command, anxious to avoid the annoy- 
ance and perhaps publicity of numberless 
courts-martial, prefer leaving the cabecilla 
Rosas supreme authority in dealing with 
the unfortunate people whom it may 
please him to arrest. Heaven only knows 
how he may use such power. For instance, 
it would be very easy for a man having 
a foe, to denounce him as a spy or agent 
of the Liberals to Rosas, and additional 
force might be given to the denunciation, 
by adding a sum of money. I do not 
assert that such is ever the case, but look- 
ing at the circumstances, I think it pos- 
sible that something of the kind may 
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I confess I was completely taken aback 
at hearing the comandante thus unre- 
servedly express himself, especially with 
regard to priests and superior officers. 
His views were very different to those of 
the comandante, who some months before, 
at the dinner-table of the Fonda de Europa, 
had spoken in defence of the cabecilla. 
His companions quite endorsed the obser- 
vations that had fallen from his lips, and 
they all agreed, that such individuals as 
Rosas disgraced a cause dear to them, 
and which could only be fought for, with 
honour, openly on the field. 

That night, thinking over what I had 
heard, I resolved to pay a visit to the 
Sima of Igazquiza, and so judge for myself 
as to the truth of the fearful accusations. 
I had no desire that my proposed expedi- 
tion should come to the knowledge of 
Rosas or any of his abettors, as it occurred 
to me that, should my prying intention be 
known, I might find someone in the 
immediate neighbourhood with offers to 
act as guide, not only to the exterior, but 
to the interior of the abyss. Under these 
circumstances, I thought it prudent to 
keep my own counsel; so, without having 
spoken to anyone, I started the following 
afternoon on foot. 1 presumed, from my 
acquaintance with the position of Igazquiza, 
the distance to be about six miles, and 
so it proved. 

My route lay past the famous monastery 
of Irache, the foundation of which impo- 
sing pile dates back to the tenth century. 
It now served as chief hospital to the 
Carlist army, and was filled with the 
wounded from the field of Abarzuza. 
Following the Logrono-road for some five 
miles, I turned off to the right overa lone- 
some hill, and through a stretch of scrub 
and dwarf forest. On my left rose high 
and cone-like the summit of Montjardine, 
capped by the ancient castle of San Este- 
ban, taken from the Moors in the year 
907 by the valiant Sancho Garcia, tenth 
King of Navarre. Not a soul did I meet 
on the silent, deserted path, which, from 
the sun-glare of a scorched, scrub-covered 
rise, would dip now and again into the 
gloomy shade of a rankly-foliated hollow. 
At length I broke from the wooded stretch, 
and came suddenly upon the apparently 
dead village of Igazquiza; not even a dog 
barked at myapproach. Turning into the 
narrow street, which was just wide enough 
for the passage of a mule with paniers, or 
a bullock-waggon, I sought for some sign of 
life. The massive stone-arched doorways 





were closed, and looking up at the glass- 
less apertures, scarcely to be dignified by 
the name of windows, I but caught a 
glimpse, here and there, of a dark kerchief- 
covered head, hastily withdrawn from my 
enquiring gaze. To one or two of these 
fleeting apparitions I called, and the only 
answer was the noiseless closing of the 
shutter; it was very evident that no 
one in the village cared to be seen 
speaking to a stranger. At last, at the 
corner of a filthy alley, I captured an 
ancient witch-like dame just as she 
emerged into the broader way, and 
though she tried to shuffle back, I reso- 
lutely blocked her chance of retreat. 

“Senora,” said I, bowing, “ will you be 
good enough to indicate the tavern ? ” 

Mumbled she, through her toothless 
gums : 

“Taberna ? No ha; yo no entiendo 
nada; soy muy vieja ’’—“ Tavern? There 
is none; I don’t understand anything; I 
am very old.” 

Taking some coppers from my pocket, 
and placing them in the palm of my hand, 
I suggested that perhaps she was not too 
old to understand their value. At the 


sight of the money the crone’s manner — 


completely changed. Her glazed eyes 
literally sparkled, and, bending forward 
eagerly, she exclaimed in tones shaky 
from excitement : 

“Si, senor; there only wants another 
cinquena to make a real.” 

The cinquena was added, and I pro- 
posed that this vast sum should be hers, 
providing she could collect her scattered 
ideas and point out any house that served, 
more or less, the purpose of a tavern. With 
such wealth in view, the ancient dame 
shuffled off her fourscore years, and, 
motioning me to follow, rapidly led the 
way to a tumble-down, rickety-looking 
building, one of the rotting folding-doors 
of which stood open. Extending her 
shrivelled, bony hand for the money, my 
guide intimated that that was the place 
enquired for, and no sooner was she paid 
than she disappeared as if by magic. 
Crossing the threshold of this uninviting 
hostelry, I found myself in a stable; and, 
while groping through the obscurity for a 
staircase of some sort, I stumbled over a 
litter of pigs, to fall against a mule, which 
began to plunge and kick viciously. 
Having struck a match, I discovered a 
ladder-like ascent, up which I cautiously 
made my way, for nearly every other step 
was missing. This led to a platform or 
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landing, and, passing through an open 
door, I found myself in a long, low, ill-lit 
room, the bare, blackened rafters of which 
were worm-eaten and interweaved by 
spider-webs ; the once-whitened walls 
were stained with grease and wine; and 
the floor was so caked with every species 
of offal, that not a trace of the boards re- 
mained. A scarred oak-table, with settles 
on either side, made up the furniture. 
Though my advent must have been heard, 
no one put in an appearance; and it was 
not until I had clapped my hands loudly 
and shouted, “ Patrona,” twice, that a 
barefooted girl noiselessly entered. She 
seemed dazed and scared at first; but 
having, with a sidelong glance, timidly 
examined me, a smile passed over the by- 
no-means ill-looking face, and she asked 
how she could serve me. 

“Have you fresh cool water from the 
spring ?” 

“Si, senor.” 

“Then bring me some, with sugar and 
a dash of aquadiente.” 

This was brought, and while searching 
for the money to pay, I looked up, and 
said, suddenly : 

“ The Sima of Rosas cannot be far from 
here?” 

As I spoke, steps were heard on the 
landing, the scared expression again took 
possession of the girl’s face, and putting 
her fingers to her lips, she motioned 
silence, then said loudly : 

“T have no change, senor; can you not 
find sufficient coppers ? ” 

At this moment entered the room a 
thick-set, beetle-browed man of about 
thirty. He wore a yellow-and-red striped 
handkerchief, bound turbanwise about the 
temples, leaving the top of the head bare. 
A coarse white shirt, the sleeves of which 
were rolled up, exhibiting the bronzed, 
sinewy, muscular arms, lay wide open, 
displaying the tawny throat and hair- 
covered chest; a crimson scarf was girt 
about the loins, and blue velvet trousers 
and open sandals completed a not un- 
picturesque costume. He glanced at the 
girl quickly and then at me, and finally 
saluted us with— 

“* Buenos tardes ”—‘ Good afternoon.” 

I acknowledged the greeting, observed 
that it was very hot, but capital weather 
for the maize and grapes ; said incidentally 
that I was going to spend the evening 
with one of the curas of Irache, and 
asked, pointing to the still untasted glass, 
if he would permit me to offer him the 





like. He shook his head, thanked me, 
but accepted a proffered cigar; then with 
an “ A Dios” he left the room, and I heard 
one of the doors on the landing close after 
him. The girl now said rapidly and in 
low tones : 

“The Sima is close by. I can tell you 
nothing—ask at the casa over the bridge 
and go quickly;” then in raised voice, 
“« Si, senor, that is just the money. Gracias, 
a Dios!” 

I had motioned her to keep the small 
amount of change, and having hastily 
swallowed the contents of my glass, soon 
found myself again in the deserted street. 
There was no difficulty in finding the 
stream, the rushing sound of water was a 
sufficient guide. Neither could I be mis- 
taken in the casa, a solitary white building, 
placed in a hollow some hundred yards 
from the bridge and beyond the precincts 
of the village. The door was open, and just 
within it, seated on low stools, were two 
women and a girl busily at work, sewing 
and patching various much-used articles 
of clothing. 

“Buenos tardes tengan vas,” said I, 
lifting my boina, and wiping my forehead ; 
“it is hot walking in the sun.” 

“Good afternoon,” repeated the women; 
and one of them, rising, asked if I would 
rest myself. 

This was exactly what I wanted. I 
entered, and a chair was placed in a shady 
portion of the apartment. We fell into 
conversation, and having mentioned in- 
cidentally that I was English, a certain 
restraint, which I could not fail to remark, 
disappeared. I then observed that I had 
heard a great deal concerning the famous 
Sima de Rosas; and that, if I was rightly 
informed, it must be close by. At the 
mention of the Sima, all three crossed 
themselves in a furtive fashion, and she 
who had been the spokeswoman bent low 
over her work, and simply said : 

“Sima? I don’t know what you 
mean.” 

“Well, now, that’s odd,” replied I; 
“T was told, not ten minutes ago, that 
you could give me any information I 
wanted.” 

“Santa Maria!” exclaimed the woman, 
looking up in terrified astonishment, an 
expression which also passed over the 
faces of her companions. ‘“ Santa Maria! 
who told you this ? ” 

“The girl at the tavern in Igazquiza.” 

“Did anyone hear her?” 

“No.” 
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“Was there no other person at the 
house ? ” 

“Yes;” and I described the man who 
had disturbed our conversation. The 
women again crossed themselves, and 
the one who had already spoken asked 
anxiously : 

“ Does he know you have come here ? ” 

“He knows nothing; he remained in 
the room but a few moments, I gave him 
a cigar, and he left; and so did I almost 
immediately ; but tell me, who is this 
individual whom you seem to hold in 
dread ?” 

“Es mal hombre!” she replied, again 
crossing herself; and, though I repeated 
the question, I could get no other answer 
but that he was a bad man; that, indeed, 
she knew nothing; that—that she did not 
care to speak of him. I then asked whom 
the girl might be, whether she was the 
servant or patrona of the tavern ? 

“She is my cousin, poor thing!” and 
the woman bent over her work as if 
desirous of ending the conversation. 

“See here,” said I, after a short pause, 
“T have told you that Iam English, and 
I now promise that if you will give me 
any information you can about Rosas and 
his doings at the Sima, and also point out 
the spot, I will not mention to anyone in 
Estella, or, for that matter, in Navarre, 
that my knowledge comes from you. 
Now, here are five pesetas, equal to five 
days’ work. Do you wish to earn them in 
half an hour?” 

The woman and her companions looked 
up with a covetous gaze, then conferred 
together in low tones. Finally, said she: 

“You promise this P ” 

“Most solemnly.” 

She then rose, stepped out into the 
road, glanced to the right and left, and, 
from my losing sight of her for a moment, 
I fancy she even examined the approaches 
to the back of the house. On entering, 
she again asked me if I was certain that 
no one but her cousin knew that I had 
come to them? Having set her mind at 
rest on this point, she told the girl to take 
her stool and work to the door-step, and 
watch for the coming of anyone. 

‘** Now, senor,” said she, resuming her 
seat, “what is it you wish to know? I 
will tell you all can; but ask me nothing 
about the man you saw at the tavern.” 

“Ts it true that Rosas casts into the 
Sima of Igazquiza those whom he arrests, 
on suspicion of their being spies or 
liberals ? ”” 





“Yes, senor, it is true.” 

“But how is this done—is there no 
preceding trial ?” 

“No, senor, there is no trial; they are 
led to the top of the hill, shot, and then 
slid over the precipice to fall into the 
Sima.” 

“Have many met this fate ?” 

“The people about here say that over 
six hundred have died in this way—but, 
Santa Maria ! ”’—crossing herself—“ we do 
not care to speak together, the cabecilla 
has confidantes everywhere.” 

“ Now are you quite sure that all this is 
true—have you seen what you state P” 

“Listen, senor. You were this after- 
noon in the tavern at Igazquiza, where you 
saw my cousin. Well, sometimes, in the 
dusk of the evening, Rosas, with a number 
of his partida, will escort into the village 
the poor creatures he has taken as spies, 
and very often there are men, women, and 
even children, heaped together. The cabe- 
cilla tells them they are going to Estella, 
where he has no doubt they will give a 
good account of themselves; in the mean- 
time, he says, they may rest a little at the 
tavern, and he will pay for wine. Wecan 


hear the pobres—poor ones—laughing and - 


shouting as they are encouraged to drink, 
and then comes in the gathering darkness 
the tramping over the bridge. Our door 
remains closed, and we are careful to have 
no light, but from behind the partially- 
closed shutter we see them pass, man 
singing carelessly. Ah, they little think 
their journey is so soon to end. In less 
than a quarter of an hour we hear wild 
cries, followed by the report of rifles, and 
even then there are shrieks from those who 
are not dead, for some are hurled, still 
living, into the Sima.” 

Horrified at the story, I remained for a 
few moments silent, then said, rising : 

“Will you take me to this Sima P” 

“The girl shall show you,” replied the 
woman, ‘ but wait while I see if there is 
anyone stirring in the neighbourhood.” 

Having satisfied herself that the way 
was clear, she beckoned me to the door. 

“You see that path on the left which 
dips into the hollow, then skirts up the 
slope?” I nodded. “ Well, follow it till you 
reach the bushes on the ridge. I have 
already sent the chica by another track to 
meet you there.” 

The dollar-piece was given, and as I 
presented it my hand was kissed, then 
with a “ May God go with you ” the woman 
entered the house and closed the door. 
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It took me a good quarter of an hour to 
reach the point indicated, but sharply as I 
had walked, breasting the ascent without 
pausing, the girl was already there. We 
passed by a narrow pathway between the 
scrub growth to a clearing on the right, 
which might once have been a cultivated 
field. 

“This is where they are shot,” said the 
chica, shortly. 

Evidence of this was not wanting. Ex- 
ploded cartridge-cases lay about, and here 
and there the stubble was scorched and 
burnt, as though the rifle had been dis- 
charged close to the head of some poor 
wretch, who had, perhaps, thrown himself 
to the ground in despair. There were 
various coloured rags also strewn over the 
field, and I noticed, among other things, 
the side-spring boot of a woman, and odd 
rotting alpargatas—close sandals—one or 
two of which would have fitted to achild’s 
foot. 

“But I do not see the Sima,” said I, 
glancing in every direction. 

The gir! led me back to the path, the 
left of which was fringed by a thick 
growth of scrub and dwarf trees. Point- 
ing to a narrow aperture, where the side 
of the track was scooped out like a shoot, 
she told me to lean forward and look 
through. I now saw that I was on the 
verge of an immense hollow, bowl-shaped, 
and some eighty or a hundred feet in 
depth. The side where we stood was pre- 
cipitous, and though I crawled as far over 
as I dared, I could not distinguish the 
bottom. The girl, pointing to the shoot, 
said : 

“They are dragged here, and then slid 
or tossed through the opening. We will 
now go round to a path by which we can 
reach the Sima.” 

A tortuous and steep track on that 
side of the pit which fronted the pre- 
cipice took us down into the bramble- 
covered hollow, through which my guide 
led the way towards the foot of the 
cliff, on the summit of which was the 
shoot already mentioned. Climbing over 
some brier-grown rocks, the girl crept 
on her hands and knees to the roots 
of a solitary tree, telling me to be careful 
and to raise myself by clutching the 
trunk. 

Ugh! A shudder passed over me as I 
bent cautiously forward. There indeed 
was the black jagged opening of the 
Sima de Rosas, stretching to the pre- 
cipice, over which the victims were 





hurled. The aperture might be from 
twenty to thirty feet in diameter, and as I 
peered breathlessly into the dark depths, 
cold blasts of air rushed up, and there 
were sounds as of wailing. As my eyes 
became more accustomed to the gloom, I 
noticed that narrow ledges of rock pro- 
jected here and there; and, yes, there 
could be no mistaking, on one lay a boina 
in the midst of some spattered blotches. 
The girl told me to look up at the face of 
the precipice, and I saw the shoots 
made through the scrub by the bodies as 
they slid downwards to the awful abyss, 
and fluttering amidst the briers were rags 
torn from dresses, shirts, or trousers, in 
the rapid rush. But it was the black, 
inky depths of that terrible well that my 
eyes sought to pierce. The traces of what 
had been done above could be seen; the 
fearful mysteries that lay below were 
shrouded in impenetrable darkness. The 
girl had collected some stones, that I might, 
by throwing them in, judge of the distanee 
to the water—since ascertained to be three 
hundred feet. I hesitated for some mo- 
ments whether I should do this, revolting 
at the notion of possibly striking the 
decaying remains of those who had thus 
been hurried into eternity. But then I 
reflected that the torrent passing in its 
cavernous course would probably have 
swept the victims far into the bowels of 
the earth, and I cast a stone. It struck 
three times in its descent on projecting 
masses of rock, then there was a silent 
pause, and finally came upwards the 
“cluck” as the water was reached, and 
following it again the wailing sounds I 
had already noticed. These were to be 
accounted for by rushing currents of 
air. As I turned to take another stone 
I saw the girl gazing, in startled attitude, 
at the slope on the opposite side of the 
hollow. 

** See—see, senor, there are men coming! 
It is the partida.” And without another 
word she fled through the briers and up 
the steep path, with the speed of a fright- 
ened fawn. I looked in the direction 
indicated, and sure enough I saw three 
figures moving downwards through the 
undergrowth, and from the gleam behind 
each | judged they had rifles slung at their 
backs. The first idea that occurred to 
me was that the evil genius of the tavern 
at Igazquiza had dogged my movements, 
and that to prevent avy indiscreet babbling 
of matters in which I had no concern, he 
and his companions had doomed me to the 
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same fate as those who had already passed 
through their hands. What should I do? 
I certainly did not like the idea of flying 
ignominiously ; and then, again, if I at- 
tempted to escape they would undoubtedly 
bring me down with their breechloaders. 
My weapon was a “bulldog” revolver, 
which I carried in a side pocket; it threw 
a heavy ball, and at close quarters was 
pretty safe in its execution. With my 
hand on this, keeping it concealed, I sat 
down and waited. As they drew near 
I perceived, to my unspeakable satisfaction, 
that they wore the uniform of a battalion 
of Cantabria quartered in a village near 
Irache. They saluted me, and asked if 
the Sima was not somewhere near this 
spot. I simply answered by pointing to 
the tree against which I had supported 
myself, and as the first man stepped for- 
ward carelessly, he sprang back with an 
exclamation of astonishment and horror, 
and then, advising his comrades, they all 
three crept cautiously to the, brink; and 
there I left them. 

The gray veil of evening had already 
commenced to spread its gloom over the 
hollow, and it was not until I had climbed 
upwards into the glow of light that I, to 
a certain extent, threw off the terrible 
feeling which weighed heavily upon me. 
What a contrast was there, as I stood on 
the summit of the hill, to the dark mysteries 
I had left below! In the west—beyond 
the mountains of Santa Cruz de Campezo, 
which stood out sharp and dark—the sun 
had sunk in a crimson, golden surf of 
glory; while in the south and east, against 
a background of orange-and-olive tinted 
sky, rose the pinnacles of Montjardine and 
Montejurra, flushed with a flood of carmine 
and toned by purple shadows. Leaving 
the village of Igazquiza to my right, I 
followed a path which a shepherd told me 
saved some distance, and made for the 
monastery of Irache, proposing to visit one 
of its abads. The priest in question was 
in frequent communication with France, 
from whence came medical stores and 
money contributions for the hospital ser- 
vice. Through his agency, owing to the 
uncertainty of the Carlist post, I had 
more than once sent letters to England, 
and I again desired to avail myself of this 
facility. Passing beneath the gateway, 
and skirting by a restive horse, which an 
armed man vainly endeavoured to soothe, 
Iasked the porter if Don A was in his 
rooms. 

“No, he is in the chapel.” 








* Ah well, I will seek him there.”’ 

“You cannot see him, senor; he is hear- 
ing the monthly confession of the cabecilla 
Rosas.” 


Nore.—At the termination of the struggle, Ros-s 
Samaniego fled to France, where he is now interned, 
and, notwithstanding the pressing demands made 
from Madrid for his extradition, the French Govern- 
ment decline to give him up. He has his commission 
as an officer in the service of Don Carlos, and he 
asserts that whatever he did was by superior instruc- 
tion. If such really be the case, I do not envy the 
conscience of those who so instructed him. 
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BOOK Il. 
CHAPTER XI. SUNDAY MORNING. 


Sunpay morning duly came—the last 
Sunday for Celia in Deepweald—and, as 
duly, Mademoiselle Clari astonished the 
whole household of Hinchford by coming 
down to breakfast at seven o’clock in the 
morning. It was true she had made 
arrangements to do so overnight; but 
that only made her appearance the more 
surprising. If she had said, “I shall not 
breakfast till twelve,” and had then come 
down at six, there would have been nothing 
wonderful. The surprise lay, not in her 
early rising, but in her early rising when 
she had planned to rise early. 

Nevertheless, breakfast had been got 
ready for her for form’s and hospitality’s 
sake, for her whims were laws. Lady 
Quorne had overnight promised to accom- 
pany her guest to Deepweald, but had 
counted so little upon being called upon 
by the unheard-of endurance of a caprice 
to fulfil her promise, that her failure to 
put in so early an appearance scarcely 
amounted, in the spirit, to a breach of her 
word. Walter Gordon was ready, how- 
ever. He rose early by habit, kept his 
word even when it cost a little trouble, 
was unconscious of a private wish to go 
to Deepweald, and was conscious of a 
suspicion that Clari’s plan of going fifteen 
miles to church was, for once, a whim with 
@ purpose. 

So they breakfasted together, and alone. 
But very seldom had the prima donna been 
seen at so early an hour—at so late an hour, 
in another matter, for seven in the morning 
may be regarded from two points of view, 
from that of the dissipated nightingale as 
well as from that of the laborious and 
business-like sparrow. And, strange to 
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say, and contrary to all theory and pre- 
cedent, the night-bird had never looked 
to such advantage, as after her very short 
night’s rest, and in a toilette that must 
have been made in double-quick time. 
The theory is that a prima donna is never 
fit to be seen in the morning, and especially 
by one pair of eyes. Clari, as usual, sent 
precedent, theory, and experience flying. 

Somehow or other her dramatic tact 
had enabled her to catch and to assimilate 
the tone and atmosphere of an English 
Sunday morning; at any rate to the extent 
attainable by a fine Parisian lady, who 
knows how to put on Sunday as if it were 
acostume. She did not always dress with 
the best taste in the world, having an 
almost oriental tendency towards bright 
colours out of season, when fancy did not 
confine itself to black velvet and diamonds. 
But to-day she was faultless. Her costume 
of black cashmere must have come into 
existence for the occasion; her gray felt 
hat with a drooping feather—or rather 
bonnet, as hat is called on Sunday—was 
so constructed as to give her a look of 
demureness almost nun-like in its sweet 
serenity. She wore no ornament of any 
sort but a jet necklace, and looked alto- 
gether as if church-going were part of her 
métier. There was no suspicion of making- 
up, either in complexion or eyes; and yet 
none seemed to be needed. She was pale 
to-day, but to-day paleness became her. 

She was even provided with a prayer- 
book ; and the effect was just as good as if it 
had been the English church-service instead 
of a missal. The curiosity was, thought 
Walter, how she could have found a missal 
among her properties—to have found an 
English prayer-book would have been too 
impossible. 

Fortunately it was a fine morning. In- 
deed, the weather had been nothing but 
fine since that now far-off historical down- 
pour at The Five Adzes. Walter and Clari 
left the lodge-gate in an open carriage, 
before there were many signs of life about 
the place except among the birds. 

“T hope it is a long drive,” said Clari. 
“The air is like drinking champagne. I 
shall get up at this hour every day till I 
work again.” 

“You have been taking a long holiday, 
for you.” 

“Has it seemed so long? Not long 
enough to paint my picture.” 

“True; bat then you must remember 
the number of beginnings.” 

“Well, you must soon end now, if it is 











to be done. How would it be to take me 
asIam now? It might be more easy.” 

He took a long and critical look at her. 
“Tt would be a great deal more easy, cer- 
tainly. The only fault is that the portrait 
would not be you.” 

“But why not?” she asked, with a 
pleased smile, that told that she knew 
very well why. “Do I look so wicked 
other days?” 

“T mean you look so very good to-day. 
But do you mean you are so soon leaving 
Hinchford ?” 

“IT suppose we shall all wait for the 
cucumber to grow. But I heard from 
Prosper yesterday. He thinks of going 
to America. I have not been there, I 
think ; but it is hard to remember where- 
ever I have been.” 

“What! you don’t remember if you 
have crossed the Atlantic ?” 

“It is possible. But Prosper keeps an 
account of where we go. I do not see 
much difference in places—the railway- 
station, the theatre, the hotel; that is all. 
I think I would live always at Paris, or 
else here, at Hinchford.” 

“TI suppose you do find some difference 
between Paris and Hinchford ?” 

“ Well, there is no railway at Hinchford, 
nor theatre, nor hotel. It is like going to 
sleep, and I like sleeping. I should like 
to sleep all my days. But I should dream 
of Paris; and perhaps I should walk there 
in my sleep, like La Sonnambula, you 
know. Yes; to sleep at Hinchford and 
to dream about Paris; I think that would 
be the most beautifal life in the world. 
Ah, it is so much best to dream about 
what one likes than to have it—is it not 
soP” 

“Well—no. I can’t agree with you.” 
He was wondering just then what was to 
be the future of a woman like Clari, 
with no sort of life to fall back upon 
when her career was ended, as the most 
brilliant career must be in time. She 
seemed to have no domestic ties or even 
interests; to have stored up no resources 
for the disposal of age. What became of 
such women? That she cared absolutely 
nothing for her art, at any rate for its 
own sake, was clear, even if she had not 
proclaimed it openly. He believed her to 
be selfish and cold-natured, hungry for 
admiration, but callous to love; and when, 
as she must in time, outgrow the power 
of extorting admiration, life would have 
to end before death came. Perhaps she 
would take to religion for a distraction. 
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And in that case the life of her spiritual 
director would not have life made easy 
for him by a woman who, for a whim, had 
compelled her impresario, the director of 
her worldly life, to get wet to the skin 
because she was in an ill humour. Un- 
questionably, to judge from such specu- 
lations, the original fascination of Clari 
over Walter Gordon was passing away. 
And yet all the while he knew that if this 
capricious, uncultured, purposeless woman 
took it into her head to order him, or any 
other creature, to leap into a volcano, the 
leap must as a matter of course be made, 
not out of love for her or even liking, but 
simply because she bade. And he felt 
also that she was as capable of bidding a 
man, for a whim, to plunge headlong into 
the heart of Vesuvius as of sending a 
Frenchman, in any open gig, out into a 
storm. She would surely be capable 
of the lesser cruelty, who had actually 
been guilty of the greater. Walter felt a 
sense of relief when he heard that Clari 
was to be safe across the Atlantic for a 
time, with her whims that were passions 
and her passions that were whims. He 
was never likely to come in her way, but 
that was all the more reason for her 
treating him some day as if he were. Of 
course one never thinks these things, but 
one knows them; and one soon learns 
how to scent danger from afar. 

“Yes,” said Clari, as they entered the 
town, “I thought so. I lave been at 
Deepweald before. I remember that sign 
over the inn, there—that bell. I remember 
it because they gave me asparagus with 
butter, when I[ asked for it with oil. 
Would you believe? They never had 
heard of asparagus with oil. And it was 
very hot, I remember, and I could get no 
ices. You see I know all about Deep- 
weald.” 

“Then you have seen the cathedral 
before ?” 

“No; I think not. I don’t remember 
singing; but I must have, or I should not 
remember the asparagus. It made me 
cross, I remember.” 

“You are not cross to-day P” 

“ No,” said Clari, sweetly and carelessly. 
“Tt is little things make me cross. But 
the great things——” she stopped sud- 
denly. 

“Well, what do the great things make 
your” 

“The great things? Oh, I like them. 
I think I should like to feel I had killed a 
man—just one man. But bad coffee— 





that makes me cross; and your butter- 
sauce, your for ever butter-sauce, that 
sends me wild, and mad, and vexes me. 
Is this the cathedral? No.” 

‘‘No; that is St. Anselm’s—Gaveston’s 
church, you know. This part of the town 
is called Winbury.” 

“ Ah! the young priest with the long 
whiskers and the little girl. He is not 
very wise, I think; but he looks a good 
young man.” 

“ Here is the cathedral.” 

The cathedral congregation was not 
usually large, for Deepweald contained, 
for its size, an extraordinary number of 
parish churcues; and, in spite of these, 
an exaggerated proportion of dissenting 
chapels. But to-day quite a long train 
of worshippers was trailing through the 
south porch, and a large knot of loungers 
made a lane for them, after the manner of 
Assize Sunday. Bat, then, gossip was the 
only swift thing in Deepweald, and no 
Countess of Quorne had come to church 
in semi-state within the memory of fathers 
and mothers. Besides, this special countess 
had never yet set foot in the city. 

“Corpo di Bacco!” exclaimed the great 


lady, as Walter helped her from her. 


carriage. ‘“ Have you ever seen such 
clothes ? ” 

And, in truth, the ladies of Deepweald 
must have been wofully disappointed to 
see the black costume and the gray hat 
of her whom they had come to take for 
their model henceforth and for ever. Her 
face expressed a smile of horror, if horror 
can smile. There was Mrs. Swann in a 
brillian . Indian shawl. There was Bessy 
Gaveston, for once a truant from St. An- 
selm’s, in a dress trimmed with fur, though 
the sun was burning. There was Miss Hay- 
ward, in all the colours of the rainbow—and 
more. No doubt they had expected Lady 
Quorne to appear in the traditional family 
diamonds—a bird of paradise among the 
poultry yard; and behold, every common 
barn-door fowl was a peacock compared 
with the pale lady with the black dress, 
gray hat, and with no colour about her 
but her golden hair. However, the dis- 
appointment was borne very well, and 
Deepweald made a mental vow to go into 
mourning. Clari was solemnly guided by 
the verger into the best possible stall for 
being seen, and Walter was placed beside 
her. Fortunate indeed were they who 
had good places for seeing. Walter did 
not know that anything was supposed 
to be going on out of the common, or he 
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would have wondered what the great 
east window thought of it all. 

The voluntary began ; and Walter, who 
had his unknown reasons for observing 
Clari, noticed that, pale as she was, she 
looked yet paler. It might, no doubt, 
have been the heat of the crowded church; 
but a woman who was used to stage life 
would not be affected so easily, especially 
when her lungs had been gathering oxygen 
all the way from Hinchford to Deepweald. 
Then he saw a puzzled frown gather over 
her eyebrows, then a marked, emphatic 
shrug of the shoulders. And then, for 
the rest of the service, she absorbed her- 
self in an examination of the east window, 
through which the sun threw many- 
coloured shadows on the floor. She did 
not even seem to take notice of the dean, 
or of the mayor in his scarlet gown, or 
even of the bluecoat boys. Her whole 
interest in the proceedings of morning 
service in Deepweald Cathedral seemed 
to have been blown away by the first 
notes of the organ. 

But to watch a woman who is watching 
a window, grows monotonous after a time. 
Walter—who after all had not come to 
pray—looked round upon the congrega- 
tion, who had come to pray. One and all 
were staring hard at the strangers in the 
two best stalls for being seen in. But he 
did not see Celia, and he missed her. It 
was as if the many-coloured sun, and the 
organ, and the chancel, and the feel of 
Sunday in the air would have made one 
perfect chord, had not one note been 
wanting. And, for once, he was musician 
enough to know the note’s name. I am 
not defending Walter Gordon, for looking 
for a girl’s brown eyes in church time, 
any more than I defend the citizens of 
Deepweald for staring at a woman’s gray 
hat. It is not my mission to apologise 
for human nature; things are as they 
are. 

In the middle of the sermon Clari 
yawned, visibly to scores of pairs of eyes. 
And then she, too, succumbed to human 
nature. The church was undeniably hot, 
and she had risen six hours before her 
time, and the sermon was dull. “ Lady 
Quorne ought to go to St. Anselm’s—her 
own cousin’s,” thought Bessy Swann, who 
knew the countess better than most of 
the congregation, from her husband’s 
description. ‘She would not sleep there ; 
and, yes, she does dye her hair. And 
she does not look good; but I’m glad she 
wears black—I can do that myself, and 


I will. Simplicity is the best taste, after 
all.” 

And so thought at least a dozen others, 
in unison. Clearly Canon Green’s sermon 
| on ‘* Consider the lilies of the field” was, 
though dull, not being thrown away. 

Clari did not wake till the organ began 
to play the people out. She sat in her 
place till the chancel was empty, and then 
took Walter’s arm. 

“Your Celia told me she was taught to 
sing by her father, and he is organist here. 
That is not true—she told mea lie. Yes, 
Corpo di Bacco—a lie.” 

“Hush!” said Walter, feeling that the 
chancel of the cathedral was not precisely 
the place for this special phase of Clari’s 
ways of speaking her mind. “TI mean it 
is so—except what she learned at Linden- 
heim.” 

“But—I am in a bewilderness—Dia- 
miné! She is taught by a dead man. 
Ah, as if Ido not know his style! But 
the dead come to life again, sometimes. You 
have heard of a vampire? A vampire is a 
corpse that goes about among the living, 
and drains their blood. There are such 
people; there was an old man in Rome 
who had seen one. Ah, and I[ too have 
known @ vampire; a man who had no life 
of his own, and had to find women, and to 
eat their hearts and drink their souls. Yes 
—the blood of their lives! But, che Dia- 
volo !—I came to hear a vampire, and I 
have heard—an organist. I will go out 
and take an ice, if you please.” 

“What on earth is she at now?” 
thought Walter. “I’m afraid,” he said, 
“you will have to be doubly disappointed ; 
you have not heard a vampire, and ices are 
not sold at Deepweald on Sunday.” 

“No? Then what foram I here? Bat 
it is destiny. Yes; your Celia may be the 
daughter of a live organist, but she is 
taught by a dead manj It is horrible— 
and there are no ices ; will you see for the 
carriage ? We will go.” 

“ But you must get some lunch, some- 
where, before another fifteen miles’ drive. 
Lady Quorne wrote that we would call at 
the Deanery—so they will be expecting 
somebody from Hinchford, I suppose. And 
then we can drive back towards evening.” 

“No. Iam not hungry. The only 
thing I would like is an ice, and if I cannot 
have that, I will have nothing. Will you 
see for the carriage? I will wait here.” 

Walter, also, had to lunch on disappoint- 
ment, for he had missed Celia, and he 








would, at any rate, have liked to invade 
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the hospitality of the Deanery after an 
early breakfast, a long drive, and a long 
service in the cathedral. But the saying, 
Man Must what Woman Will, was made 
for Clari. 


Yes—there could be no doubt about it. 
Clari, in the unseen teacher of Celia, had 
recognised, more clearly than with eyes, 
the husband of Noémi. It was a matter 
upon which she could not be deceived. 
She knew every style and fashion of song, 
and that of Andrew Gordon stood first and 
alone. Every note that Celia had sung at 
Hinchford had been drilled into her own 
ears, and into hers only, and by only one 
man. The girl might be the daughter of 
John March, organist of Deepweald, and 
Andrew Gordon might have been dead 
and buried years before she was born ; but 
not even impossibilities can alter facts, and 
the existence of at least one vampire had 
been notorious in the Ghetto. Why might 
not Andrew Gordon have been a vampire 
indeed, according to the speculations that 
she had thrown out aloud to Walter? Her 
first impression of his magic power had 
never left her; and if he were a brain- 
vampire, feeding on women’s lives, all 
would be clear. She shuddered as she 
thought what her bambina’s fate might 
have been, with a monster for a father. 

Poor little thing! She knew it was 
dead, and that was all. The only message, 
since his desertion of her, that she had 
ever received from her husband was : “ You 
need not trouble to look for thechild. You 
will never find her on this side of the 
grave.” And that could only mean that 
she must wait to meet the bambina on the 
other side; for, if it lived, how could she 
fail to find her child somewhere in the 
world? And that solitary message was 
more than twenty years old now. But if 
Walter was deceived, and if Andrew Gordon 
was not dead, but still lived, and if he was 
here in Deepweald with another young 
girl in his clutches, no wonder that she 
had attacked her cold fowl with such 
energetic appetite—it was hunger for re- 
venge. But that is a bald way of saying 
it. Clari had more than one woman 


in her. She was more, even, than a 
mother who had been cruelly plundered of 
her only child, and had been unable to 
forget in twenty years of diamonds and 
flowers. That was enough; but she was 
also the jealous, waning queen, who had 
seen her rival—a rival sealed and sanc- 
tioned by the man, dead or alive, to whom 
she owed her crown. And that was more 
than enough; but, as if any element of 
possible hate were lacking, this same con- 
secrated rival in the queendom of song 
had destroyed at its very outset the first 
blossoming of possible love and peace, all 
the sweeter for being late, that she had 
ever known. 

A florid, well-fed man in black, just on 
the point of ceasing to be young, bowed 
to her in passing her on his way from the 
organ-stairs down the nave. 

“Who is that?” she asked the verger. 

“ The organist, your ladyship.” 

But ocular demonstration had not been 
needed to prove to Andrew Gordon’s slave 
and victim, wife and widow, that the 
organist of Deepweald was not a vampire. 
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